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@ The President’s 
Column 
By Jack Kelleher, 2581-P, W4ZC 
Holiday Greetings To All! 


May you have a healthy and 
prosperous 1998 and if you do it’s 
bound to be a happy year, too! 


Season’s Greetings and Best rn Saran 
Wishes for the New Year sre aes Bad Go poll 


munications service rather than mari- 
time service. Nevertheless, I got to 
from know a few Sparks, and one in particu- 
lar whose career spanned all phases of 
radio telegraphy, including maritime 


WP mobile operations. In the followin 
Your SO Officers and ay I will sketch his story Si 
knew it, and ask the members who 
Boar .Members knew this guy to fill me in on any 

Sale significant additional information. 
De hie Sr. I met J. Frank Borsody (W2AYN) 
| hi when I went to work for RCA Com- 


munications in New York in 1937. At 
that time he was in charge of the 
equipment which connected the 
operating center at 64 Broad Street 
with the transmitting plant at Rocky 
Point and the receiving station at 
Riverhead. We quickly became friends, 
being fellow amateurs, and | main- 
tained contact with him for the next 
20-plus years. 


Born in Hungary in 1901, Frank 
came to the U.S. in 1907, and was 
naturalized in 1923. He served in the 
(Continued, next page) 
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U.S. Regular Army in World War I, 
and as an officer in the U.S. Navy in 
the Asiatic-Pacific campaign in World 
War II. A QSL from Frank in 1962 
lists other calls such as EQ5X, EQ2AT 
and HL5X. 


Between World Wars he was a 
seagoing radio operator in the USS. 
Merchant Marine (1923-1926, and 
spent about ten years at RCACom- 
munications. During that time he spent 
3 years in Chicago, managing RCACs 
exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair 
and establishing a new point-to-point 
station there as part of RCACs pre- 
WW-II domestic point-to-point radio- 
telegraph system (Incidentally, this sys- 
tem was equipped with four-channel 
multiplex terminal equipment, the first 
I had seen outside of the Higgitt 
two-channel multiplex connecting 
RCAC-New York and London). 


From ‘36 until ‘42 he was Radio 
Supervisor for the New York Fire 
Department. After his military service 
in WW-II, in the 50’s he was with the 
USAF in the Airways and Air Com- 
munications System/Military Air 
Transport Service, during which time 
he received the USAF’s highest cash 
award with the citation “As Chief 
Electronics Engineer, Mr. Borsody for 
over five years performed sustained 
outstanding service, in that he had 
complete, final engineering responsibi- 
lity for the U.S.A.F. worldwide radio 
air navigational aids engineering and 
installation program encompassing 
$300,000,000 of projects”. 


In 1957 he joined the U.S. AID 
program (Agency for International 
Development). He was stationed in 
Iran as an engineering consultant to 
the Iranian National Police, and trave- 
led all over the middle east. From 1961 
until 1964 he was in South Korea as a 
telecommunications engineering con- 
sultant. 


The next time I ran across Frank 
was in the late ‘60s, when he was 
signing W2AYN/MM from a ship 
carrying munitions to Viet Nam! We 
made a number of ham-band maritime 
mobile contacts in ‘67 and ‘68. Frank 
was the one who told me about Ernst 
Krenkel, RAEM (but that’s another 
story). The next thing I knew Frank 
was K4EC from Palmetto Florida, and 
at that point I lost contact with him. 


One of my prized possessions is a 
Certificate (#55) from K4EC which 
certifies that I have shaken the hand 
that shook the hands of Guglielmo 
Marconi and Lee de Forest. 


Frank was a learned individual. He 
held at least 15 patents, was a senior 
engineer in the IRE (now IEEE), a 
member of the Society of American 
Military Engineers, and the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


] am sure that there is more to the 
story of Frank Borsody than the 
above, and so [| will wait for inputs 
from others who knew him better than 
I did. 


73 - Jack, W4ZC 
BRITISH ABANDON 
500 kHZ 


London 17 Dec. 1997: 


Closure of UK 500 kHz and MF 
Commercial Morse Services - In 
the period leading up to 31st Decem- 
ber 1997, the following message, ori- 
ginated by British Telecom, is being 
periodically transmitted by British 
coast stations GLD, GCC, GKR, and 
GPK: “CQ de GLD GCC GKR GPK 
FROM 01/0000Z JANUARY 1998 
THE UK COASTGUARD AGENCY 
NO LONGER REQUIRES BRITISH 
TELECOM MARITIME RADIO 
SERVICES TO MAINTAIN A 
5S00KHZ DISTRESS WATCH. 
AT THE SAME TIME, BRITISH 
(Continued - Page 8 Col. 3) 


U.S. Vessel Assists in Sea 


Rescue 
From THE MASTERS, MATES & 
PILOTS’ -- WHEELHOUSE 


WEEKLY September 26, 1997: 


"... By all accounts, it was a “wild and 
terrible night” in the East China Sea 
when the MMé&P-contracted APL 
‘PRESIDENT ADAMS’ was called 
upon to assist in the search and rescue 
efforts of the dry bulker ANATOLI 1. 
What follows is an excerpt from the 
Master’s first-hand account of the 
incident that has recently come to our 
attention. 


-- On August 19 at 1604 brs (Japanese 
Standard Time), the ‘PRESIDENT 
ADAMS’, while underway in the East 
China Sea, recetved a Navtex message 
that the Panamanian ship ‘ANATOLI 
l was flooding and in distress. 


-- Once the report was confirmed with 
the Japan Marine Safety Agency 
(MSA) by the Adams’ MREO, Paul 
Gatts, at 1620 hrs, the Adams 
changed course and headed for the 
distressed vessel which was approxi- 
mately 75 miles to the northwest. 


-- The Adams was the first vessel to 
arrive on scene around dusk, (approx 
1940 hrs) having increased engine 
speed from 83 to 92 rpm to make the 
best possible time. As darkness des- 
cended on the scene, sea conditions 
were treacherous with “Typhoon Win- 
nie” having passed through the area 
about 30 hours before. MM&P mem- 
ber Dennis Carney, Master of the 
Adams, reported that the wind was 
ESE at 30 knots, the sea ESE at 13-16 
feet, and the swell was SSW at 16-20 
feet. 


-- The crew of the Adams quickly 
discovered that the ‘Anatoli 1” had 
already gone down. As the Adams 
headed for flares dropped by a rescue 
(Continued - next, pager 
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aircraft about 3 miles ahead, faint 
white lights began appearing to the 
Adams’ starboard and then port side. 


Tossed About in Violent Sea 


-- The Adams quickly reduced speed as 
it became apparent that survivors were 
in the water on both sides of the ship. 
The Adams’ crew could hear the 
whistles and shouts of the survivors as 
they were tossed about in the violent 
sea. 


-- Capt. Carney reported it became 
very difficult to maneuver since the 
bow thruster and propeller could not 
be used at will with survivors so close 
to the ship. The scene was also littered 
with floating debris and assorted 
wreckage including numerous logs 
(cargo from the stricken ship). 


-- The Adams fired parachute flares to 
mark the location of the survivors and 
tossed them life rings equipped with 
waterlights and livesaving buoys as they 
rigged the ship to try and bring the 
survivors aboard. Under extremely 
adverse sea conditions, the 903-foot 
long C-10 was able to maneuver close 
enough to get some of the survivors 
positioned either under the pilot lad- 
der, in the rescue net, or holding on to 
lifebouys with lifelines attached. 


Survivors In Water 5 - 6 Hours 


-- To the Adams crew’s chagrin, it 
became apparent that the survivors 
were too weak to hold on or take any 
active role in their rescue. (At that 
point, it was estimated that the survi- 
vors had been in the water for 5-6 
hours pounded by wind-whipped seas 
tossing them 15-20 ft. in the air.) 


-- While the entire Adams crew partici- 
pated in the rescue for over eight 
hours, many heroically, ultimately only 
two of the Anatoli’s crew could be 
brought aboard the ship. Around 2020, 
one survivor was manhandled through 


the starboard sideport. At 2140, 
another crewmember was lifted hand- 
over-hand by 5-6.Adams crewmembers 
onto the main deck. Unfortunately, he 
had already perished in the water. He 
was later determined to be the Ana- 
toli’s Master. 


Rescued by Helicopter 


-- Capt. Carney reported that many of 
the survivors the Adams could not 
bring aboard clung to buoys and 
liferings the crew tossed into the sea 
and were shortly rescued by helicopter. 
13 of the Anatoli’s crew are thought to 
have survived. 


FINDINGS -- In interviewing the survi- 
vor aboard the Adams, and by extra- 
polating data from weather maps and 
reports, Capt. Carney believes the 
following circumstances contributed to 
the tragedy: -- The flag-of-convenience 
Anatoli 1 did not launch her lifeboats 
because they had been badly damaged 
in a storm 6 weeks before. -- She 
proceeded in this condition and 
encountered typhoon Winnie which 
news reports labeled as the worst 
storm to hit the area in 90 years. -- 
The Anatoli 1 did not take appropriate 
measures to avoid the storm or to 
minimize the effects of the storm. -- 
The survivor reported that they had 
been in the storm for 3 days. Some- 
time during that period, the ship began 
flooding. 


Anatoli’s Master Refused 
To Send Distress Message 


The crew begged the Master to send 
a distress message, but he refused even 
though there was flooding in all 3 
holds and in the house. -- The distress 


message was sent only when sinking 
was imminent. By the survivor’s 
account, the ship sank within 10 
minutes after the crew abandoned her. 
-- Only one liferaft (25 person capa- 
city) was in the water and it held just 3 
out of the 19 crewmembers. -- The 


Anatoli’s crew had very little food or 
sleep during the 3 days they were in 
the storm. They had not received 
wages for 4 months and were basically 
living on half-rations of a bowl of rice 
and a piece of sausage. -- Capt. Carney 
praised his entire crew for their many 
heroic attempts in attempting to bring 
survivors aboard the Adams in impos- 
sible conditions..." 


Major Role by Radio 
Officer 


Paul Gatts, MREO on the President 
Adams, has been awarded an honor- 
ary membership by SOWP. Here is his 
account, e-mailed to us by the Ameri- 
can Radio Association (ARA). 


“The search and rescue effort of the 
MV President Adams was truly a team 
effort. Communications played an im- 
portant part of the overall effort. 
However, the real heroics occurred 
with the men who put themselves in 
harms way with the actual rescue 
efforts in adverse sea conditions. | am 
having a difficult time handling all the 
publicity. It just happened that I was 
on watch at the time assistance was 
needed. " 


Morse Code Very Effective 

"As it turned out Morse code was 
very effective. It was precise and easier 
to understand than voice. I think it is 
inevitable that GMDSS, or other com- 
munication eventually will replace the 
present watch standing. Unfortunately 
though, most of the promoters of 
GMDSS must be centered on situa- 
tions in a different area than the Far 
East. With such heavy reliance on CW, 
I don’t think there is a chance that the 
majority of vessels in the Far East will 
be ready for GMDSS operations by 
the present deadlines. If anything 
500Khz traffic there appears to be 
increasing. Being a shipboard and 


(Continued - next page) 
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flight radio officer has been in interest- 
ing and exciting part of my life. It 
started with my first ship in 1944, a 
rusty old 1913 vintage tanker with 
antiquated equipment (201A tubes and 
sliding external coils on the transmit- 
ter). Now it looks like the President 
Adams may be the last as I get ready 
to pull in the oars.” 


“After all that is said, I do appreciate 
the offer of Society of Wireless 
Pioneers to extend a one-year mem- 
bership to me.... 


"Best regards, 
Paul Gatts..." 


Secretary’s Report 
by Waldo T. Boyd, KeDZY 
(To the Editor) 
“Subject: New Member Gatts 


"Ted: Looks like a perfect story 
backing our contention that CW 
should not be buried quite so soon. 
There will be others as reality catches 
the dreamers napping. Any of us who 
have used both phone and CW for 
message handling under less than per- 
fect conditions can predict the result of 
any competitive incident. Many of us 
use our innate ability to discriminate 
between random noise and signal in- 
stinctively, while our automatic arti- 
facts, including GMDSS, lack the capa- 
city to anticipate the most likely signal 
at a given instant covered by totally 
random noise. You probably know this 
from experience: there are three 
aspects of communicating that come 
into play on a graduated scale from 
pure (noiseless) transmission/reception 
to 100 percent random noise --incen- 
tive to succeed, training of the mind 
and body to respond in a predeter- 
mined pattern, and an understanding 
of the elements of cryptology. To date 
the machines have been endowed with 


but the second of these three, and that 
one in but a rudimentary way. 


"So much for the guts -the why and 
how it works. Those who have perfor- 
med a difficult watch under adverse 
conditions did not need to know the 
nuts and bolts of how it all fits 
together. They “just did their job,” as 
Gatts so aptly expressed it in true 
radioman style. He pointed out how 
the resourcefulness of the team was 
responsible for the success. 


"We fete the radioman. You and/or 
I, given a face-to-face meeting with 
him, would look into his eyes, shake 
his hand, all the while with an un- 
spoken common understanding that 
transcends mere words..." 


GMDSS NEWS 


A readership poll response to a 
questionnaire by the British magazine 
Compustup covering communications 
and computers in shipping, October, 
1997 issue, revealed a broad diversity 
of opinion about GMDSS. Answers 
to six questions showed these results: 


1. Do you believe that GMDSS, with 
its espousal of the most advanced 
communication technology, will sub- 
stantially enhance safety at sea? 


Yes - 42% No - 58% 


2 Given its complexity, could the 
transition from the old 500 kHz-based 
distress system to GMDSS have been 
managed any better? 


Yes - 36% No - 64% 


3. Have equipment manufacturers res- 
ponded to the requirements of 
GMDSS with effective, appropriate 
and user-friendly products? 


Yes - 38% No-62% 


4. Should there be a single, inter- 
national search and rescue center to 
oversee and coordinate all major sea 
search and rescue operations? 


Yes - 35% No - 65% 


5. Should a dedicated electronics/ 
communications officer be mandatory 
even on GMDSS-equipped ships? 


Yes - 52% No - 42% 


6. Should GMDSS be re-written to 
include emerging technology such as 
cellular and hand-held phones? 


Yes - 66% No - 34% 


According to the Compuship poll, 
the most surprising result was that the 
majority felt GMDSS would not sub- 
stantially enhance safety at sea. “Too 
complicated," was a common response. 


Confusion reigned on Question 3. 
While some equipment manufacturers 
were prepared to own up and answer 
"No", a number of ship operators 
actually responded positively. 


Question 5 provoked the expected 
split reaction, although by no means all 
shipowners joined the "No" campaign. 


Finally, the largest majority just came 
out in favor of re-writing GMDSS, 
Compuslup said. 


(From ARA Radio Press, 12 Dec, ’97) 
FOLLOW-UP 


We think it might be interesting and 
valuable if our readers, especially those 
who have been shipboard R/Os in the 
past five years, would respond to the 
Compustip questions. Please send 
your answers to the Editor. We will 
forward them to the magazine. Please 
indicate when your last sea duty took 
place. 


Changing 
Your QTH ? 


Please send 
your new 
address info to 
HQ before you 
go! Don’t miss 
SOWP mail! 
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The Society of Wireless Pioneers 
was founded 30 years ago in February 
1968 at a meeting in Cotati, CA by 
William A. Breniman and 44 others. 

He retired as SOWP Exec. Sec’y. in 
December, 1987 at 86. Now well into 
his nineties, he lives in Fremont, CA. 
with his wife, Ruth. 


Here is a condensation of an article, 
My Life and Times from The Worid 
Wireless Bezcoa, March, 1992.-Editor 


By William A. Breni 


"I appreciate this opportunity to 
once again address my friends of many 
years. I wish I could answer the 
many calls and letters I have 
received, but I regret to say the 
years of writing and publishing 
have taken their toll... Many 
have asked about my experiences 
and association with early day 
wireless, so I will try to type up 
this short summary. | still enjoy 
hearing from my old friends and 
enjoy their letters - so please 
keep them coming even if I am 
unable to respond in kind. 


"I guess I have been gifted with 
a life of action and have been 
fortunate to be in the ‘right 
place at the right time’ and 
endowed with good health, 
knowledge and drive to contri- 
bute in carrying the flag, espe- 
cially in the field of WIRELESS. 
It was Jack Phillips, Chief Opera- 
tor aboard the TITANIC, and 
Harold Cottam, wireless opera- 
tor on the rescue ship SS CAR- 
PATHIA who first sparked my im- 
agination and interest in this mode of 
communicatiion with the first SOS call 
on that night in April, 1912. They 
began a heritage of which all wireless/ 
radio operators can be very proud. 
There are many ‘heroes of the key’ 
who have followed them, becoming 
casualities along the way. We in the 
Society of Wireless Pioneers have 


vowed to remember them. 


“During my early years, my family 
lived on a small farm just outside the 
small northern Colorado town of Fort 
Collins. I was very fortunate in having 
a very wonderful Mother and Dad who 
gave us great encouragement in pre- 
paring for the future. For example, 
they gave me the responsibility of 
farming two acres of land at the age of 
12. I was given carte blanche freedom, 
the only caveat being that it was my 
ONLY source of spending money. | 
did all the work, planting, weeding, 
irrigating, harvesting and selling my 
garden vegetables of all kinds. I did 
very well in my truck garden and even 


ventured into other fields such as 
being a youthful entrepreneur in the 
fur business with much success. 


"The sinking of the TITANIC had a 
profound impact on my young life. I 
decided someday to become a “Mar- 
coni-man” and sail the seven seas. I 
had earned enough money to buy 
some equipment from a New York 
mail order house at 233 Fulton Street. 
(Later in life I was to meet the owner, 


Syd Gernsback, and his _ brother 


Hugo.)... 


“Along came World War I. A very 
persuasive U.S. Navy recruiter gave us 
a talk at our high school which ignited 
my latent patriotism to the flash point. 
The Navy had me ‘hooked’! ... 


“I enjoyed my Navy days during 
WW-1: Active duty at two land 
stations, NPC (Bremerton, WA) and 
NAT, (New Orleans, LA) plus seago- 
ing duty on the USS GWIN/NACX, 
supply ship USS W. HOSOKIE/WFEI 
and sub-chaser, NOCV. The GWIN 
was a 4-stacker in the war zone and on 
transport duty most of the 
time... (Later) the Navy offered 
furlough subject to recall (which 
we knew would probably never 
happen.) I chose furlough as | 
did not feel the Navy offered 
much opportunity to ‘see the 
world’. Hence I went to San 
Francisco and entered the Mar- 
coni Wireless School. I received 
a commercial license from 
Major Dillon and began a new 
life on commercial ships - every- 
thing from oil barges to pas- 
senger ships- the SS City of Los 
Angeles/KOZC,- at that time 
the largest and heaviest traffic 
ship on the Pacific. . . 


“My first commercial job was 
aboard an old Pacific Mail boat, 
SS GEORGE W. ELDER/WRT 
. . . (at)$50 per month, a very 
good salary for those days. . .A 
shipboard R/O at that time 
could almost pick the country or 
route he wanted, even if the pay wasn’t 
all that great. 


"During the years from 1920 to 1929, 
with some interludes, I sailed on many 
ships: freighters, tankers, barges and 
passenger liners. These berths included 
ships of Standard Oil, the U.S. Ship- 
ping Board, Matson, Grace Line, 
Pacific (Continued, next page) 
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LIFE and TIMES - cont’d. 


Mail, Admiral Line and numerous 
steam schooners of different house 


flags. . . 


"In 1926, in Los Angeles, I received 
amateur opoerator and station licenses 
with call sign 6BE, later W6BE. I had a 
vacuum tube rig with 150 watts input 
to a single-wire vertical antenna. 


“Longing for the marine life in the 
late 1920s, I went back to San Fran- 
cisco and started working for Richard 
“Dick” Johnstone who was Chief 
Operator for Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America (RMCA), a divi- 
sion of RCA. As Marine Radio In- 
spector (MRI), I helped install many 
radio stations aboard ships sold to the 
Japanese. By then the law required a 
radio installation aboard all ships prior 
to their departure. Some of us thought 
later that most of the metal on these 
ships was converted for use in Japan’s 
war machine and perhaps shot back at 
us.4.% 


"...At that time I had an arrangement 
with Dick Johnstone that if I got a call 
with little advance notice to make a 
short trip, I would be available. The law 
required operators aboard all pas- 
senger ships. If the assigned op failed 
to show at sailing time, Dick would call 
me at the ship where I was working or 
at the hotel so I could make a 
“pierhead jump” to join the ship 
needing an operator and about to 
depart, sometimes with several hun- 
dred passengers aboard. Often it was 
an Admiral Linc boat to Los Angeles 
or Portland, Oregon. 


"My last sea assignment was a 1928 
‘around South America’ cruise on the 
SS CITY OF LOS ANGELES/KOZC 
on her maiden voyage. The trip was 
sponsored by the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Honolulu and San Francisco. 
Reportedly we had nearly a hundred 
millionaires on board... We were glad 


to get the traffic, but it gave us 
operators headaches. The problem was 
that many South and Central Ameri- 
can coast stations kept very poor 
watches. We did have a SkW Federal 
Are transmitter and when conditions 
were right we could clear traffic. But 
we always had some messages “on the 
hook”. On this voyage we monitored 
station KUP in San Francisco on HF. 
Ron Martin, one of SOWP’s early 
members, was Chief of the facility. 


"My U.S. Government employment 
began in 1928 with the Aeronautical 
Division, Bureau of Lighthouses. This 
later became the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA). I had qualified 
as an aircraft pilot in 1924 and did 
considerable flying during a 35-year 
career with CAA, which is now the 
FAA. My many assignments included 
Chief of field stations at Big Springs, 
Texas, (which I built and commis- 
sioned) San Diego (relief), Burbank 
(relief), Pasco WA., Reno NV and 
Denver which I commissioned. Then I 
served as Deputy Chief in the newly 
established Fifth Region at Kansas 
City, Regional Chief of Communica- 
tions Division, Chicago and Deputy 
Chief, Communications Division, 
Washington, DC. 


"My final CAA assignments included 
that of Chief of the Operations Branch 
in the Seattle Region and after consoli- 
dation of all the western states by 
President Eisenhower, I was chosen as 
Chief of Technical Services and Plan- 
ning, with headquarters in the Los 
Angeles Regional office. I felt I left a 
legacy of achiovement in closing my 
service with the CAA that benefited 
the flying public and the CAA itself. . . 


"I retired in 1958 and we moved to 
Santa Barbara so that daughter Mary 
Jane could attend the University of 
California there. . . 


“When our daughter finished college, 


we moved to Santa Rosa, CA., where I 
found many old friends of my seagoing 
days had thrown out their anchors. . . I 
found I had been preceded by our 
Treasurer, Lorin De Merritt and our 
Society’s second Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jerry Whittaker, who has since 
become a Silent Key. In addition to 
these fine friends, I began to locate 
former shipmates living in the area. 
This gave me the idea that we should 
start an organization of these old 
‘Jack-Tars’, most of them still ‘Knights 
of the Key’ via their amateur stations. 


"Thus, with about 40 names and 
addresses of former seagoing ops in 
the area, I sent an invitation to attend 
a luncheon at the Green Mill in Cotati, 
about eight miles south of Santa Rosa, 
more convenient for those from the 
San Francisco area. We had a very fine 
turnout and I proposed we start a local 
organization to help preserve the fine 
traditions of the many wireless men 
who had lost their lives on ships in 
distress and maintain for posterity a 
record of their deeds and bravery. 


"It seemed that after that first get- 
together and my first bulletin, the 
Society started to mushroom and it 
was difficult to keep up with its 
growing membership. . . 


“Early members of SOWP were for- 
tunate to receive our original publica- 
tions. We issued nearly 100 releases, 
bulletins and papers on many subjects. 
. . Our newspaper Sparks Journal 
had a press run of 30 issues, each with 
32 to 48 pages of historic material 
printed on book-stock. . . 


“During 1985 I think I stretched my 
endurance to the breaking point... I 
had to phase out most of my work and 
responsibilities... In closing, I must 
express my sincere thanks to those 
who...(have) kept the Society going. . . 


ACP William A. Breniman" 


Leona Wallace, 5472-TA, WA60OHB 


‘Are you going to Pitcairn Island?’ 
Leona was asked when it became 
known she and OM Carl had bought a 
44 sailboat for a cruise to the South 
Pacific. Leona remembered the story 
of the Bounty mutiny but didn’t really 
know exactly where Pitcairn Island was 
- nevertheless she answered ‘I guess 


so. 


Sailing south from San Francisco 
Leona and Carl stopped in San Diego 
to visiit a friend and were introduced 
to a ‘ham’ who had a big beam near 
the top of a hill overlooking the ocean. 
From this QTH they were able to talk 
directly to VR6TC, Tom Christian, on 
Pitcairn. When asked what he would 
like Leona and Carl to bring with 
them, Tom answered ‘a deep cycle 
battery’. Some San Diego hams gener- 
ously chipped in and bought Tom a 
very nice one. 


Finally Leona and Carl shoved off 
aboard the Ma/4ez2 (a Samoan word 
meaning voyage) - destination: the 
South Pacific. On their second night 
out however they were hit by a fierce 
storm that tossed them about unmerci- 
fully. Rain teemed down and water 
swept over the bow leaking into every 
possible crack. Normally it was a dry 
boat, states Leona, and they had 
thought everything was well stowed but 
gear flew all over. Sleeping and eating 
was impossible: all the two could do 
was hang on. A sister ship on the same 
crossing made radio and actual contact 
and a book came flying across their 
cabin. They picked it up and read the 
title - “Only a Damn Fool"! 


Malaga took the hint and ducked 


@ A HOLIDAY ON PITCAIRN - 1984 


into the nearest port to recover; that 
storm had caused Leona and Carl to 
change their minds about sailing across 
the Pacific. Instead they left their boat 
on a mooring in Bahia San Carlos, and 
flew to Tahiti where they had arranged 
to charter a boat to take them to 


Pitcairn. 


Tom Christian - VR6TC 

The voyage from Tahiti took ten 
days and nights of sailing with a 
French crew of two and landfall was 
made at Pitcairn late October of ‘84. 
Anchored off the island was a visitor 
boat that had brought some of the 
mutineers’ descendants from Norfolk 


a 
Sai St ayant 


Island to visit their roots. Carl and 
Leona were glad they hadn’t brought 
Malaga because of the lack of protec- 
ted anchorage anywhere around the 
island. The two French crew members 
had to remain on their boat most of 
the two week stay in order to move to 
the other side of the island whenever 
the winds shifted. 


Picked up by the long boat and 
ferried ashore, Carl and Leona were 
met at the landing by Tom Christian, 
with whom they were to be billetted. 
He looked purely Polynesian, recalls 
Leona, adding, but when he opened his 
mouth Tom sounded like ‘a belly old 
Englishman’. It took Tom three trips 
up the Hill of Difficulty on a three 
wheeler to get his guests and their gear 
to his house. Being that Pitcairn was 
not a tourist destination, and had no 
special accomodations for visitors, it 
had been necessary to get permission 
in advance from the Governor in New 


Zealand to visit the island and receive 
their reciprocal ‘ham’ licences. Regret- 
ably the airlines wouldn’t allow trans- 
port of that nice deep cycle battery but 
it had been replaced by the best one 
that could be found on Tahiti. Tom’s 
wife and daughters were in ZL-land so 
Carl and Leona bunked in the girl’s 
bedroom. Leona had expected to lend 
a hand with the cooking but Tom 
wanted to do it all himself and each 
dinner served up fish, chicken and 
several vegetable and starch dishes. 
The vegetable gardens on Pitcairn are 
located in various places around the 
island so that if a disaster happens to 
strike one area food will still be 
available from another. That first day 
(Continued - next page) 
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PITCAIRN - From page 7 


on the island was a busy one as it was 
also the last day for the Norfolk 
Islanders. Tom packed a picnic lunch 
and they all headed for the cricket 
grounds and a friendly match - Pitcair- 
ners vs. the visitors from Norfolk. This 
was followed in the evening by a 
farewell dinner in the social hall. Such 
an array of delicious food, remembers 
Leona. The next day was a flurry of 
activity, piling the luggage on the pier 
then ferrying it and the Norfolk visit- 
Ors out to their waiting vessel. Pitcair- 
ners accompanied them out on the 
long boat, singing their traditional 
farewell songs as they waved goodbye. 


Life calmed down somewhat after 
this departure and Leona and Carl 
began to soak up the atmosphere of 
the island. A stop at the home of the 
island constable was necessary to get 
their passports stamped- which is 


about all he has to do except for 
occasionally issuing permits for the 
three wheelers. With no crime on 
Pitcairn, the only reason for closing 
the door is to keep the chickens out 
November ist was Tom’s 50th birthday 
and that evening the pastor hosted a 
dinner party for him to which Leona 
and Carl were invited. Hikes, picnics, 
and visiting the school house to pre- 
sent talking books, films and other 
items to the young students were just 
some of the memories Carl and Leona 
took away with them. The view from 
the school play yard was breathtakingly 
beautiful, Leona recalls. Pitcairn’s 
radio station and its rhombic antenna 
is located on the only fairly level 
ground on the island and the genera- 
tors are there also for the public 
power which was turned on from 9 to 
11 am. and 6 to 11 pm. Each 
household had a generator also to 
supply their needs at other times. 
Leona had already been to the station 
when Erma Christian was on duty 
sending WX reports, and one day also 


visited the ham station of VR6KY, 
Kari Young, a former YL Sparks in 
the Norwegian Merchant Navy who 
married a Pitcairner. It was later that 
afternoon that Leona experienced her 
first pile-up on the radio. No time for 
anything but callsign, signal report and 
on to the next. QSL cards were still 
trickling in several years later. At the 
time Leona and Carl were there, Tom 
Christian was preparing to construct a 
new house, a long drawn out process 
waiting for lumber and other supplies 
to come in by ship. 


Came the 10th of November, depar- 
ture day, and this idyllic visit to Pitcairn 
was winding down. After attending the 
Sabbath day service at the church, 
Tom fixed a delicious lunch, complete 
with ice cream. Suddenly Leona and 
Carl got word they had to be at the 
landing an hour earlier than expected 
so there was a mad scramble to finish 
packing and be ferried out in one of 
the long boats. Gifted with tree stalks 
of bananas by the Islanders, and 
serenaded with traditional Pitcairn 
farewell songs, in light winds the small 
boat got under way for the ten day sail 
back to Tahiti. Home now for Leona is 
Las Vegas, Nevada,. where she keeps 
pretty busy with amateur radio and 
other interests. No doubt she often 
thinks back to her once-in-a-lifetime 
Pitcairn visi. Many of us might envy 
her voyage to our planet’s most 
remote inhabited island- I know] 


do. ee a eee 
POTPOURRI - 


In our next issue: a story by Leona 
Wallace on her Antenna Ups & 
Downs; Results of the 1997 SOWP 
Annual CW Roundup. In This Issue, 
we congratulate Phil Petersen, 5387- 
TA, W2DME and Fred Maia, 2064 
M, WSYI. Both were raised to the 
grade of Fellow by The Radio Club of 
America at its 78th Awards Banquet in 
New York on Nov. 21, 1997. 


British Abandon 500 kHz - From 
Page 2, Col. 2 


TELECOM’S MF COAST RADIO 
STATIONS WILL CEASE ALL 
MORSE COMMERCIAL  SER- 
VICES. HF MORSE SERVICES 
WILL CONTINUE AS NORMAL 
VIA PORTISHEADRADIO/ GKA. 


MF COAST STATION STAFF SEND 
BEST WISHES TO ALL RADIO 
OPERATORS, PAST AND PRE- 
SENT, WHO USED BRITAIN’S MF 
MORSE SERVICES DURING THE 
PAST 89 YEARS 


It is anticipated that farewell transmis- 
sions and responses on this highly 
emotive occasion will commence at 
2348Z on 31st December, 1997. 
(Above Bulletin from British magazine 
Morsum Magniticat via E-Mail to The 
World Wireless Beacon.) 
eeegeRgegEKREEKRER SEB HEESEEE ESE SE 
Amateur Morse Test Review 
Delayed Until 2001 


As anticipated in Morsum Magnificat 
MMS3 (August 1997 p.4), the expected 
review of Article S25 of the inter- 
national radio regulations will not be 
considered at the ITU’s World Radio- 
communication Conference in 1999 
(WRC-99) after all. Article S25 con- 
tains the international radio regula- 
tions specific to the Amateur and 
Amateur Satellite Services, and in- 
cludes the Morse code requirement 
for operation below 30 MHz. Because 
of the large number of other issues 
identified for inclusion in the WRC-99 
agenda at WRC-97 (held in Geneva, 
November 1997), the review of S25 has 
been provisionally placed on the 
agenda for the WRC due to be held in 
the year 2001 (WRC-01). Info from: 


-Tony Smith, G4FAI, 13 Morley Road, 
Sheringham, Norfolk NR26 8JE, Eng- 
land, Consultant Editor MORSUM 
MAGNIFICAT the Morse Magazine - 
FLYING THE FLAG FOR MORSE! 


ANTRICAN 


EXPERIENCE. 


TEN YEARS OF MAKING HISTORY ON PBS 
1988 «1998 


Dear Mr. Phelps, 


I am writing to seek your readers’ help for a program we are producing for THE 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE, the highly acclaimed series hosted by historian 
David McCullough on public television (PBS). 


Our program explores the collision in January, 1909 of the Republic, a White Star 
liner, and the Florida, a Lloyds Italian liner, off the coast of Nantucket. At the 
time, the Republic was one of the first ships to be equipped with Marconi’s 
Wireless. Through the heroic efforts of Jack Binms, the young Marconi operator 
on board, onc of the largest and most dramatic sea rescues ever took place that 
foggy night. 

By the time it was over, more than 1500 passengers on both ships had been saved! 
Perhaps the incident is not better known is because it ended happily rather than in 
disaster with a huge loss of life. We at THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE think it 
is important to tell how it happened. 


To that end, we would like to hear from readers with personal recollections, 
letters, pictures or information about the Republic/Florida collision. Specifically we 
would like to hear from people who can talk about the impact of having wireless 
technology on board, or those who were inspired by the story of Marconiman 
Jack Binns, and others like him. We would also like to hear from people who 
started to experiment with the new wireless technology before 1920, or who can 
give us a sense of what intrigued people about the spark. Are there any marine 
wirelessmen who can help us paint a picture of travel on ocean liners at the time? 
What was wireless used for, and what did people make of it? We want to hear 
from compelling storytellers familiar with the period. If your readers know who 
they are, we want to know! 


Please contact us directly by telephone at (617) 789-5777, or fax at (617) 789-3777 
or by mail to Ben Loeterman Productions, Inc., 1457 Beacon Street, Waban, MA 
02168. We would appreciate hearing from people as soon as possible; they should 
not hesitate to call us collect. Our email address is BLPI@aol.com 


Sincerely, 

Nancy Fraser 

Field Producer 

The American Experience 

Ben Loeterman Productions Inc., 

1457 Beacon Street, Waban, MA 02168 
617- 789-5777 fax 617 - 789 - 3777 


SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear. 


CONRADT - EBERLIN, Viggo 
0262-P, WA7CIV, Capt., USNR (ret), 
WA7CIV, of Seattle, WA died on 
January 13, 1997 at age 92 as reported 
by Daughter-in-Law Nancy Conradt- 
Eberlin. He had been an active 
member of the Jack Binns SOWP 
Chapter, Seattle, WA. 


Viggo was a graduate of Stuyvesant 
High School and New York Evening 
Trade School, New York, NY. He also 
attended the YMCA Radio School in 
1923 and obtained an Amateur Radio 
license with the call 2BIW. 


In 1925 Viggo joined the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company as a 
Second and then Chief Operator of 
various ships of the “Great White 
Fleet”. He became Assistant Inspector 
with Tropical ashore then on to coast 
station WAX, Miami as Radio 
Engineer. 


Commissioned an Ensign in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve, he was called to active 
duty. He served at the Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, FL and in ]943 
became Communications Officer of 
the USS 170rnet. He saw action at 
Leyte, Mindoro and Lingayen -- the 
Okinawa Operation. In 1954 he was 
assigned as Acting Director ot Train- 
ing at Great Lakes. He retired in 1963 
with 34 years of Naval Service. He has 
been a Life Member of VWWOA since 
1933 when he was the VWOA Trea- 
surer. Author of an informal book on 
World War II called 7i/ the Japs Sav 
Uncle”. Active in Amateur Radio 
and a member of SOWP and the 
PARG Net. Viggo is survived by his 
wife Dorothy, a daughter Gai Cotter 
and a son Viggo P. and his wife Nancy. 
(SILENT KEYS - Cont’d page 10) 
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SILENT KEYS From page 9. 


BLAKEY, Blake V., Capt, USNR 
(Ret) Newhall, CA., No date or details. 
His first ship in 1944 was USS Tak- 
elma/NWMF. Report from OOTC 
50th Anniversary Roster. 


BRUNER, Warren V., 4533-V., 
W6VBU, Carmichael, CA. Reported 
in QST, Dec. 1997. No other details. 


BURDETTE, Samuel E., 3067-V, 
W6YYV. Oct. 31, 1997, Oceanside 
CA. Age 89 Served with Los Angeles 
Police Radio/KMA-89 from 1948 - 
1970. No other details. Reported by R. 
W. Fahler, K6IPO. 


CHAMBERLAIN, William W., 882-P, 
KH6CB, Kapaa, HL, No date or 
details. Report from OOTC. 50th 
Anniversary Roster. 


CLARK, George M., 4394-V, W2JBL, 
Hackensack, NJ. Sept. 1997 First 
station: 1943, USN Base Radio NGN, 
Bougainville, Solomon Islands. Repor- 
ted by David W. Winter, 2126¢P, 
W2AUF. 


DREYER, Harry W., 2358-SSGP, 
K4NAR, Chester, MA., No date or 
details. First station, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, 1906. Report from OOTC, 50th 
Anniversary Roster. 


FISCHER, Alton B., 1270-P, NICTA, 
Framingham, MA. No date or details. 
First station: 1927, SS Lake Ellithorpe/ 
KOFM. Report from OOTC, 50th 
Anniversary Roster. 


GILSON, Charles W., 1415-P, 
K7PWK, 83, Sept. 4, 1997 Spokane, 
WA. Parkinson’s disease. He attended 
the University of Minnesota prior to 
entering the U.S. Marine Corps. While 
stationed in Peiping, China, from 1935 
-1939, he was part of the U.S. embassy 
communications staff. After military 
service, he joined the Civil Aeronautics 
Agency, predecessor to today’s FAA. 
Mr Gilson served at Balboa, Panama, 
Albuquerque, NM, Everett and Seat- 


tle. WA. He transferred to Spokane 
and was involved in development of the 
FAA air traffic control system. He 
retired in 1973. He became a radio 
amateur in 1961 with his present call 
sign, K7PWK. He was a member of the 
VFW, the Society of Airway Pioneers 
and the National Assoc. of Retired 
Federal Employees. (Reported by 
James E. Sinnott, $113-V) 


JACOBSEN, Louis H., 1751-P, 
exW6TEE, 86, Bethany,OK Nov. 3, 
1997. He was a U.S. Coast Guard 
radio operator ashore and afloat from 
1935 to 1942 when he joined the CAA 
in Honolulu at station KVM. Reported 
by Mrs. Iva Jacobsen. 


JENNINGS, Arthur (Art) L., 2147-P, 
W7EZJ, Oct. 9, 1997, Lacy, WA. 
Reported by Mrs. Marian Jennings, 
WB7SLL. Served as a maritime Radio 
Officer and at shore stations from 
1935 to 1947; graduated from Capitol 
Radio Institute, Washington, DC, 
1951. He was an electronics technician 
with Boeing in 1953; From 1956-65 he 
was an instructor in vocational elec- 
tronics and returned to sea in 1965. He 
was an active member of the SOWP 
Jack Binns Chapter, Seattic, WA. 


KARDOS, Julius, 4925-V, WV20, 
Oct. 23, 1997, Perth Amboy, NJ., age 
72. He was a US Navy Radioman 1st 
Class in WW IL He owned and 
operated a TV repair business in Perth 
Amboy for 36 years, retiring in 1990. 
His first radio amateur call in 1946 was 
W2UMZ, now held by his grandson, 
John Starrick. Julius was a member of 
ARRL, QCWA, VWOA and a past 
commander of VFW Post 663, Perth 
Amboy, NJ. Reported by Earl Korf, 
K2IC 


KELLEY, Bruce L., 5215-TA, W2ICE, 
Nov. 6, 1997, Bloomfield, NY. Cancer. 
Co-founder and Secretary-curator- 
emeritus of the Antique Wireless 


Association museum. He was formerly . 
editor of the AWA newsletter, “The 
Old Timers Bulletin”. His first amateur 
radio call was W8ACY in 1929. He was 
a senior engineer at Eastman Kodak 
and a Fellow member of the Radio 
Club of America. In early 1997 he 
furnished information on early ship- 
board wireless stations to the staff of 
the Broadway musical “TITANIC”. 


LUSSIER, Edward G., 2703-V, 
VE4AAT, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, Dec. 7, 1993. Reported by 
Mrs. Gladys Lussier. Served in Royal 
Canadian Navy in WW IL. 


McDOWELL, Lawrence, 4174-SGP, 
KA6NSQ, 92, Long Beach, CA., Oct. 
30, 1997. He received his first radio 
amateur license in 1921 at age 16. 
After moving to Los Angeles and 
misrepresenting his age, he obtained a 
commercial radio operator license and 
went to sea as "Sparks" on a coastal 
freighter at age 17. Later, he rebuilt 
AM broadcast station KFON in Long 
Beach, which later became the well 
known KFOX. He also built the first 
broadcast station in Baja California, 
Mexico, for the governor of that state. 
He conceived, built and contributed 
Radio Central to the Southern Califor- 
nia radio broadcast industry. Larry 
pioneered the use of radio in the 
motion picture industry in making sea 
films. Via radio, the film directory 
could give imstructions to actors 
aboard a ship some distance away. 
During World War II Larry joined the 
U.S. Coast Guard. At the end of 
hostilities he was discharged with the 
rank of Commander. Larry’s life was 
built around radio and the sea. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he served as Com- 
modore with several Southern Califor- 
nia yachting organizations. Larry 
McDowell was a true radio pioneer. 
He was active in ham radio until his 
passing. He will long be remembered 
by his many friends. (Reported by 
Ken Johnson, 2308-P, Wé6NKE) 
(Continued, next page.) 
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SILENT KEYS Continued from 
Page 10 


MILLER, Dr. Robert J. , 3054-V, 
KG7GE, Camano Island, WA. Died 
in 1994. No details. First ship station 
in 1943 was U.S. Coast Guard Cutter 
DeLowe. Reported by Mrs. Miller. 


MORRIS, Robert M., 5211-TA, 
W2LYV, Oct. 15, 1997, Sparta, NJ, age 
95. Reported by Earl Korf, K2IC. His 
career as an electrical engineer began 
in 1920 with Western Electric. He 
worked at WEAF/RCA, New York, 
until 1947 and for American Broad- 
casting Co., until retiring in 1967. He 
was an amateur radio licensee since 
1922 and also held FCC commercial 
licenses. In 1992 he was among a 
distinguished group of radio pioneers 
who took part in the PBS documentary 
“Empire of the Air’. He was a life 
member of the Radio Club of 
America, the IEEE, ARRL and the 
Antique Wireless Association. He was 
a civilian employee of the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps in World War II and 
received a War Department commen- 
dation for exceptional service. 


READEN, Emory W. ,Sr., 3025-SGP, 
W7JM, Eugene, OR., June 22, 1997. 
He was Gold Card Life Member 23. 


REED, Stanley C., 1095-SGP, W8CC, 
Lennon, MI August 27, 1997. No 
other details. Report from OOTC. 


ROBERTS, Eric A, 0751-P, K4RF, 
Vero Beach, FL., Nov. 9, 1997, age 89. 


Passed away in his sleep as reported in 
letter from daughter to Arthur (Ace) 


Winter, 3506-P, W2ADB. 


RUSSELL, James L., Sr., 1122-SGP, 
W8BU, Fairview Park, OH. Reported 
in QCWA Journal, Fall 1997. No other 
details. 


SADLER, Reginald C., 4762-V, 
G4MRP, London, England. Reported 
by Mrs. Pat Sadler. No other details. 


SMITH, Russell B., 2309-V, W6ONK, 
Live Oak, CA., Nov. 4, 1997. Report 
from OOTC and VWOA. 


WARNER, Reynold (Ray) T., 0213- 
SGP, W7JU, Sept 19, 1997, Bullhead 
City, AZ No other details. Reported 
on SOWP Pacific Coast (RJ) Net Sept 
25, 1997. 


WEISS, David E., 3213-V, K3MOE, 
Ulysses, PA. No details. His first ship 
station was SS Santa Paula/WAMD in 
1943. Later was a CW operator in 8th 
Armored Group of U.S. Third Army 
until 1946. Then worked landline 
Morse for Western Union and rail- 
roads for 16 years. 


WELCH, James, 3500-P, KK6N, Sept. 
1997, Santa Clara, CA. No other 
details. Reported on SOWP Pacific 
Coast (RJ) Net Sept. 25, 1997. 


WILLIAMS, Woodrow (Judge) W., 
2968-P, W8WEG, Columbus Grove, 
OH. U.S. Navy veteran with service 
beginning 1934 at San Diego, CA 
Naval Air Sta., later aboard several 
USN vessels in WW IL In 1945, he was 
aboard USS PATHFINDER at 
Okinawa when ship was struck by a 
Kamikaze bomber.. Reported in QST, 
Nov. 1997. 


WELCOME - New Members 


A warm Welcome Aboard to the 
following who have joined SOWP since 
our last newsletter. 


5567-M KAIEFO, Donald D. Dole, 
Jr., 51 Highland Rd. Boxford, MA 
01921. 


5568-V Kai Torborn Ingvar Gulve, 


8301-70 Mission Gorge Rd., Santee, 
CA 92701 


5569-M  EIOCF, Finbar O’Connor, 
Malinhead Radio Station, Malinhead, 
County Donegal, Republic of Ireland. 


5570-M YO7BKU, Coman Eugeniu, 
Plesa Nr.52, Bughea/AG0431 Romania 


$571-V W7VVW, Dean P. Simmons, 
16462 RD 10 NW, Quincy, WA 98848 


5572-M WL7SF, Charles W. Coffel, 
Rte. 1, Box 528, Dadeville, AL 36853 


5573-M (Hon.) Paul Gatts, 60 Wilson 
Way, #89, Milpitgas, CA 95035 (email: 
pgatts @earthlink.com) 


5574-TA WASY Russell Kleinman, 
1513 Combs Circle, Silver City, NM 
88061. 


5575-V W7RBF, Frederick W. Nicho- 
las, P.O. Box 37094, Phoenix, AZ 
85069. 


5576-M OHILHS, Rainer A. Skog, 
FIN-21710, Korpo, Finland . 


5S77-M NiIMHC, Albert C. Sirois, 
P.O. Box 2, East Boothbay, ME 04544 


5578-M KSSDF, Leslie A. Lines, 575 
Golden Poppy St, Bosque Farms, NM 
87068. 


5579-M K7ZEN, William S. Hogin, 
800 W. Forest Meadows St, #101, 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001. 
(email: wshogin@primenet.com) 


5580-P K4GSK, Paul C. Edmiston, 
565 Markham Dr., Mobile, AL 36609 


5581-M W2BKZ, Alan C. Kolz, 
1799-23 Bodwell Rd., Mancheste, NH 
03109 


5582-V W7ALR, Robert P. Laxton, 
8951 E. Fairway Blvd., Sun Lakes, AZ 
85248. 


5583-M WA2DFI, Scott H. Cowling, 
P.O. Box 26843, Tempe, AZ 85282 


5584-M NSJEF, Owen H. McMahon, 
15402 Fortuna Bay Dr., Box 2801, 
Corpus Christi, TX 78418 


5585-TA N7BG, Anthony M. 
Rogozinski, 6625 W. Pershing Ave., 
Glendale, AZ 85304 


5586-V KSDVQ, J. Warren Aubin, 
5871 Beechwood Dr., Baton Rouge, 
LA 70805-1604 


THE BLINKER WATCH 
by Walt Bernadyn, 1882-V, W2FP 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND: 


The headline in the ECHO on July 
11, 1945 read:- "LUXURY LINER AS 
HOSPITAL SHIP, CARRYING 
CASUALTIES FROM SOUTHAMP- 
TON. 


"The former Italian luxury liner 
Saturnia, converted in the United 
States into the world’s largest hospital 
ship, yesterday embarked 1,500 Ameri- 
can casualties at her berth in South- 
ampton’s new docks. On completion of 
loading, the vessel (now re-named the 
United States Army Hospital Ship 
Frances Y. Slanger) will make the 
return trip to America - her first with 
casualties since the conversion. The 
24,470 ton 631 foot long, former liner 
made the crossing from New York in 
nine days. Her twin screws give her a 
speed of approximately 19 knots.” 


We left the Southampton dock on 
July 12, 1945, headed for the English 
Channel but only got as far as the Isle 
of Wight. Up in the hills of Cowes, was 
a bright light, rapidly blinking. I was up 
on the signaling bridge, as the radio 
watch did not start until we cleared the 
harbor. The captain, who was on the 
bridge with the harbor pilot, called up 
to me and said: "Sparks see what they 
want." 


BLINKER WATCH, 
AMPTON HARBOR: 


Shore Station: -- What Ship? 
Reply -- USAHS Frances Y Slanger. 


Shore Station -- Anchor and await 
officers. 


Reply -- By what authority? 
Shore Station - NCSO Cowes. 
Reply -- Will anchor in area 25. 


(After pacing up and down the bridge 
for 55 minutes, the Captain asked me 


SOUTH- 


to contact the shore station.) 


Ship -- 
Cowes? 


Can you contact NCSO 


Shore Station -- Send your message 
Ship — How long must Slanger wait? 
Shore Station -- Message for you 
Reply -- Send your message 


Shore Station — To Slanger, From 
NCSO Cowes - A message from U S 
Navy in Southampton - Please wait for 
officers to be on board at 0755. 


Except for the Signal Corps radio 
operators, the crew on Army hospital 
ships and transports were all Merchant 
Marine and civilians. 


When a motor launch finally pulled 
up to the ship, it had three of the ships 
mess boys, dressed up in officers 
uniforms to impress the girls in South- 
ampton and evidently they also im- 
pressed the US NAVY. 


To put it mildly, the Captain was 
furious and had them put in the brig to 
be court martialed when we got back 
to New York. I had to make a full 
report of the blinker watch. (However, 
when we got back to New York , the 
Captain had cooled off and he figured 
the mess boys had also cooled off in 
the brig and the charges were drop- 


ped.) 


We headed out to the English 
Channel where I had to send numer- 
ous Safety messages: ("TTT TIT TIT 
de AMQI, FLOATING MINE 
SIGHTED" -and give the position ). 
As a hospital ship, we did not have to 
keep radio silence and had no guns on 
board to blow up the mines. 


You may separate this newsletter 
from its fastening with the Wireless 
Register. Lift the staple-ends between 
Beacon pages 6 and 7 to a vertical 
position. Then gently pull up on all 
newsletter pages; press staples back. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 


The following have notified SOWP 
of a change of address. 


Anthony M. Gates., 0485-V, N3GE: 


New address - 6006 Hunt Ridge Rd., 
Baltimore, MD 21210-1121 


Pete L. Owen., 2266-V, W6EDU: 


New address - 21136 San Miguel, 
Mission Viejo, CA 92692 


CHANGE in Call Sign 


Roy VanRiper, 5562-V, 5849 So. 
1900, East Freeland, WA 92849, adv- 
ises that his call sign has been changed 
from KB7PNY to W7VR. 


Harry A. Albright, 2613-V, W4ZCT, 
advises that his new QTH is 3893 
Burton Rd., Valkaria, FL 32950-4114 
(He says it’s a two room apartment at 
his daughter’s home). 


Anthony T. Dietrich, 50001-V, 
WITNP, sent word that his new mail 
address is P.O. Box 1602, East Ellijay, 
GA 30539 


Ron Hill, 3950-V, told HQ he would 
be ORV from ZS6/G3SGQ, " from 9 
December until 4 March °98 whilst 
visiting daughter and family in Atlas- 
ville near Johannesburg” South Africa. 
Ron did not give a mailing address, 
however. 


IT’S DUES RENEWAL 


